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still require four years of Latin go along contentedly 
in their four years' work. This academic group still 
forms a very substantial, fine class. But it is seemingly 
a natural student trait not to take anything beyond 
requirements, but to take anything quite cheerfully, 
if it is required. Even English, if not required, 
would not be continued by all students. Conse- 
quently, in the case of students preparing for Colleges 
which accept two years of Latin, Latin is apt to be 
taken for just two years. Of course, it is likewise 
true that, just as Latin requirements in the past have 
crowded out the possibility of taking other subjects, 
now the reverse is true. The increased desirability of 
more science, mathematics, and modern languages 
is doing much to curtail the amount of Latin taken. 

Such reactions from the elective system and the 
withdrawal of College requirements, whether tempo- 
rary or permanent, are outside the responsibility of 
Secondary Latin teachers. But another phase and 
one which occasions loss of students lies within our 
own realm and control. Every Secondary teacher 
affirms that the critical period in the four years' course 
is from the middle of the first year to the middle of 
the second year. Here are demanded the best teaching, 
the best judgment, and the deepest insight. Our 
policy in the past has been, too often, one of vigorous 
and rigorous preparatory work as a foundation, leaving 
many by the wayside. For the strictly academic 
group this method still has its old-time splendid 
training and it would be a pity, for them, to have it 
abandoned. But the group to whom this entirely 
analytical, grammatical method appeals is growing 
smaller, and the unrelenting continuance of the method 
undoubtedly accounts for much of the loss of students 
at the end of the second year. Considering the present 
student type and present general conditions, one must 
conclude that the first year and a half are too much of a 
struggle, without manifestly compensating results. 
Foreign languages and some mathematics are now the 
only subjects where there is a direct continuity of 
subject-matter from year to year. The pupil's record 
in the first year directly affects the second year. The 
average student under present requirements has not 
done the first year thoroughly enough. This neces- 
sarily means a strenuous second year in which all 
previous neglect must not only be corrected but must 
be paid for dearly. For the student with sufficient 
mettle this has proven a valuable experience, salutary 
for his general student habits and for all his future 
Latin work. The average Cicero student forgets his 
Caesar troubles in the satisfaction of his third year. 
On the other hand, it has been discouraging to many, 
who can not realize that abundant returns are coming. 
The temptation is strong to make a brand new start 
in another subject. Modern languages draw many 
such recruits and profit greatly by this Latin experience. 
To prevent this discouragement, to tide over this 
particular period, to meet all the complex conditions 
is undoubtedly our greatest task. 



Consider, lastly, two administrative practices which, 
although necessitated by schedule difficulties, enter 
vitally into the matter before us. First, I name the 
possibility of shifting students from one Latin teacher 
to another, within short periods of time. To what 
extent this is true, generally, I do not know, but it is 
possible here to have students change teachers every 
five months, either as a whole class, or individually, 
so that no class works under identical conditions more 
than a semester. Even with uniformity of standards, 
there cannot be sufficient uniformity of methods or 
exact equality of teaching to operate without a loss of 
time and students. While this has come about as a 
result of the semester plan, it has demonstrated quickly 
and conclusively the great desirability of continuity 
of teaching methods for at least a year and preferably 
for the full first two years, giving ample time to achieve 
results with a given method. After the two years, 
the shifting seems to have some decided advantages 
and occasions no loss. 

Secondly, the present class-groups bring together 
students who are taking Latin, for different periods 
of time, with widely different aims. In the same first 
year, you may have — you cannot always know — those 
who intend to take Latin but one year, those who 
intend to take it a year and a half, those who plan to 
take it two years, and so on throughout the four years, 
and with motives varying accordingly. Adequate 
benefits for all must be constantly considered. Each 
semester's work must justify itself to the student, 
must be complete in itself, and yet form a part of a 
continuous whole. Later, it can doubtless be so 
managed, as has already been done to some extent 
in some places, that proper subdivisions with dif- 
ferentiated material and methods will be possible. 
Just now, in this adjustment period, all elements must 
be served and conserved in the same group. 

Such, then, are the complex elements entering into 
the Latin work of the first and second years and making 
the whole situation very different and very critical. 
It therefore rests as a grave responsibility and duty on 
us Secondary teachers to handle this period with most 
thoughtful care and insight, realizing that so worthy a 
cause is in our keeping. 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. MARY L. BrEENE. 



REVIEWS* 

A Defense of Classical Education. By R. W. Living- 
stone. London: Macmillan and Co. (1916). Pp. 
xi + 278. 
Mr. Livingstone's book is written with a view to 
English conditions. It is a serious attempt to analyze 
the educational values of classical instruction. Admit- 
ting the prevalent discontent with the educational 



•This review is reprinted, with very slight changes, from School 
and Society 7.175-177 (see The Classical Weekly 11.144). 
We are indebted to both Professor Lodge and Professor Cattell, 
Editor of School and Society, for their consent to the reprinting. 
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system of England, much aggravated by the World 
War, and the tendency to decry it in comparison with 
the assumed efficiency of the German system on the 
ground that the Classics dominate the English system, 
while science is the foundation of the German, Mr. 
Livingstone asserts that the German system itself 
gives a large place to instruction in the Classics and 
maintains that the weakness of English education is 
due rather to ineffective teaching and to the small 
effort made to foster a belief in knowledge. He 
recognizes the value of physical science, but claims 
that it involves specialization before the necessary 
general training has been acquired, and further that 
life will compel commercial or professional knowledge 
but will find no place later for the study of the human- 
ities. Physical science, too, leads to a knowledge of 
nature and natural processes, while the humanities 
assist us directly to a knowledge of man, develop 
flexibility of mind, and help us to see the world with 
imagination. 

In defense of Greek Mr. Livingstone urges that the 
Greek civilization is the foundation of our own, and 
that the Greek literature, in particular, affords the key- 
thoughts on which our intellectual life depends. 
While Latin literature does not stand on the same plane 
as the Greek, Rome represents character, thus sup- 
plementing the Greek, which was weak on this side, 
and the Latin language is unique in its power of concise 
expression. The study of the vernacular or of modern 
languages can not replace the Classics, because of the 
nearness and similarity of ideas involved, and also 
because of the artificial character of modern expression 
as compared with the completeness, simplicity, lucidity, 
and directness of the classical style. Latin grammar 
and prose composition are defended as tests of intel- 
lectual ability and as developing concentration of 
mind and precision of expression. 

All of these arguments and claims are very familiar 
to teachers in this country. And it may be said 
with all truth that in the main they are sound. As a 
reasonably full account of the advantages that should 
accrue from classical study they leave little to be 
desired. But as to their value in the controversy now 
raging as to the place of the Classics in our educational 
system not so much can be said. The difficulty, how- 
ever, does not lie with the classicist, but with the general 
educators, who have not as yet made any serious 
attempt to attack the problem in any comprehensive 
way. As we see the situation, we should like to get 
definite answers to the following questions: (i) Is the 
basis of education in our Schools to be (a) internal, i.e. 
interest, whether spontaneous or stimulated by the 
teacher, or (b) external, i.e. the authority of the 
teacher or the School, or (c) a combination of both. 
The last seems to be the logical choice and is supported 
by many good critics. If we accept this as the correct 
answer, then comes the further question: (2) Among 
the subjects whose study is due largely to authority 
and whose aim is to develop the capacity for voluntary 



effort and attention, should a place be assigned to 
language? If this is answered in the affirmative, we 
come to the final question: (3) Are the Classics 
better than the Modern Languages or the vernacular 
for this training? For the answer to the last question 
Mr. Livingstone's book well supplements the Princeton 
volume and the Michigan volume. But these ques- 
tions, particularly the first two, should be definitely 
settled for at least a term of years by some body whose 
findings would meet with wide acceptance by reason of 
the acknowledged competence of its members, not 
by men without vision, ideals or breadth of training, 
such as are at present most in evidence. Classical 
teachers would be the first to welcome such a decision. 

Of particular interest to us in this country is Mr. 
Livingstone's last chapter, Reforms. He realizes that 
the various advantages which he claims for the classical 
training are not obtained by many students, and sees 
the remedy in some change in the method of instruction, 
not, however, for all students, but particularly for 
students in the University. Students in the early years, 
corresponding to our High Schools, owing to their 
immaturity, should expect, he thinks, little more than 
good habits of study and a better feeling for English. 
The University training, however, is too rigidly lin- 
guistic, and should be modified by the inclusion of a 
certain amount of the Realien of ancient civilization, 
"a change", as he says, "less of curriculum than of 
the angle of view". He would articulate everything 
studied with the facts of our modern life, and interpret 
modern civilization as the development of ancient. 

This too is nothing new to us. But we would apply 
this remedy much earlier. I have recently been look- 
ing over a Junior Latin Book by Messrs. Forsythe 
and Gummere, in which, even in the work of the Seventh 
Grade, a large amount of space is devoted to what are 
called on the title page Roman Ideas, that is, the Roman 
ways of looking at many familiar things, such as the 
universe, water, fire, the family, the School, and so 
forth. Incidentally, this slight study of such topics 
leads to many interesting lights on origins, quite 
within the range of the child's mind, and yet of con- 
siderable value in themselves. In most of our Col- 
leges the steady insistence upon the monotonies of 
grammar and syntax which used to be characteristic 
of every teacher has almost entirely disappeared. 
Our danger now is rather that we should go to the 
other extreme and not lay enough emphasis upon the 
absolute essential of language study, that is, the lan- 
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The Prosecution of Jesus: Its Date, History and 

Legality. By Richard Wellington Husband. 

Princeton University Press (1916). Pp. 312. 

The general contents of this volume are apparent 

from its title. It is a work of close argumentation 

and the conclusions are conveniently summarized 

on pages 279-282. They are as follows: 



